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ARTICLE I. 


MR. GEORGE COMBE ON THE SIZE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S BRAIN. 


Mr. Eprror,— 


The following paper was recently received from a relative of mine, 
at present in Edinburgh, and was procured for the purpose of inser- 
tion in your journal. The friend referred to, was present when Mr, 
Combe made the examination of which the result is here presented ; 
and in reply to a request for permission to send to me the develop- 
ments for insertion in the American Phrenological Journal, Mr. 
Combe very politely sent the paper, accompanied by a note, giving 
permission to my friend to make any use of it which might be 
wished. Some additional interest will probably now be given to any 
thing from the pen of this gentleman, from the fact of his having 
become personally known to the American public as a lecturer on the 
science, which he has long and successfully studied ; and of which he 
1s now certainly the most philosophical advocate living. This inte- 
rest will be still further increased, at least to those who have attended 
Mr. Combe’s lectures, by their recollection that in the latter half of 
his second lecture he was somewhat extended in the remarks he made 
on the head of Sir Walter Scott, as strikingly exemplifying the great 
principle of our science, ‘‘ That, other things being equal, size is a 
measure of power.” 

The paper bears internal evidence of being designed for publica- 
tion; and I have ascertained, by enquiry of Mr. Combe, that it was 
designed for the London (late Edinburgh) Phrenological Journal. In 
the January number of that journal it will appear; and if you insert 
it, its appearance in both journals will be nearly simultaneous: as 
yet it has never appeared in print. On receiving the article, I waited 
on Mr. Combe to solicit his permission to forward it to you, and that 
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permission was most promptly and politely afforded; you will there- 
fore, I feel assured, very gladly afford it a place. 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott has an extensive circulation in 
this country ; and of course the note which gave occasion to. the exist- 
ence of Mr. Combe’s article is, to the same extent, affording to the 
enemies of phrenology a plausible pretext for opposing it. On this 
account, it is important that the antidote should accompany the dis- 
ease ;—in other words, that Mr. Combe’s article should be preserved 
on your pagés ; because it is not possible that one in a thousand, in 
this country, who read Lockhart’s work, should obtain a sight of the 
London Phrenological Journal; while yours, I trust, will be at least 
as generally read here, as the work of Scott’s biographer. It may 
operate beneficially, also, in another way :—the exposure made by 
Mr. Combe, of the unfairness, or ignorance, or prejudice, of a medi- 
eal practitioner, when making a professional report of a professional 
examination, will long remain, in terrorem, over those medical men 
who remain hostile to phrenology, if they shall ever have the, oppor- 
tunity, and feel the inclination, to walk in the footsteps of Mr. Clark- 
son ; it will render them morally certain that they will be made, in 
such a case, to participate in his unenviable notoriety, as a partial, 


contracted, and unphilosophical reporter of a professional operation 
I remain, sir, very truly yours, 
Erwan. 


For the American Phrenological Journal. 


In the seventh volume of Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
page 394, there is a foot note to the following effect :-— 


Abbotsford, September 23,1832. This forenoon, in presence of Dr. 
Adolphus Ross, from Edinburgh, and my father, I proceeded to examine 
the head of Sir Walter Scott. 

On removing the upper part of the cranium, the vessels on the surface 
of the brain appeared slightly turgid; and on cutting into the brain, the 
cineritious substance was found of a darker hue than natural, and a 
greater than usual quantity of serum in the ventricles. Excepting these 
appearances, the right hemisphere seemed in a healthy state ; but in the 
eh, in the ‘choroid plexus, three distinct, though small, bydatids were 
found ; and on reaching the corpus striatum, it was discovered diseased, 
a considerable portion of it being in a state of ramollissement. The 

vessels were in a healthy state. The brain was not large. 


(Signed) J, B. CLARKSON. 


On reading this report, the feeling in the mind of every reflecting 
person must be that of astonishment at the extreme paucity and 
vagueness of its details; and, as an almost necessary consequence, a 
suspicion of unintentional, but not less real, partiality om the part of 
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the reporters. Taking ito consideration the general interest which 
exists on the subject of phrenology, and the eagerness with which 
important facts, favourable or adverse to its pretensions, are examined 
and canvassed, it is perhaps not going too far to affirm, that nine out 
of every ten readers will peruse the above report chiefly with refer- 
ence to its bearing on phrenology ; and will rise from the perusal 
biassed for or against its truth, according to the opinion which they 
form of its accuracy or conclusiveness. Knowing, indeed, the 
extreme desire which exists among the opponents of phrenology to 
find out adverse facts in the organisation of men of remarkable mental 
powers, and aware of the hostility to the science entertained by Sir 
Walter Scott during life, we cannot resist the conviction that the 
reporters themselves proceeded to the examination of his brain, with 
the clear perception of the importance which would be attached to it, 
as a matter of phrenological evidence ; and, consequently, that in 
limiting themselves to the darkness visible of the above statement, 
they shrunk from the duty they owed to science, and from the 
example set before them in the cases of other men, the equals and 
superiors of Sir Walter Scott. When Byron, Cuvier, or Dupuytren, 
died, we were not left to the vague opinion of any man that their 


brains were small or large, but their condition was minutely 
described, and we were furnshed with an account of their respective 
weights in pounds, ounces, and drachms, from which every one could 
deduce his own conclusions. But when we contrast this mode of 
proceeding with Mr. Clarkson’s meagre opinion that Sir Walter’s 


brain was ‘‘ not large,” we feel at once the lamentable want of pre- 
cision, which entirely destroys the value of his testimony. If he had 
measured or weighed it, with reference to any fixed standard, he 
would have stood on unassailable ground ; but apt as men are to vary 
in their estimates of things of which they form merely a rough guess, 
we can attach no definite meaning to Mr. Clarkson’s assurance. He 
obviously could not say that Sir Walter’s was a small brain; and yet 
such is the meaning which every anti-phrenologist attaches to his 
statement—a meaning at variance with fact, and which he was bound 
to have obviated by a stricter examination, and the use of more pre- 
cise expressions. It may be, that he and the friends of Sir Walter 
felt a delieacy in allowing Sir Walter’s brain to become a subject of 
philosophical or popular discussion, and, therefore, wished to with- 
hold all details. If so, I admit at once that they had a right to con- 
sult their own feelings in the matter, and to withhold all information, 
if they pleased. But the same motives did not warrant them in 
giving forth a document calculated to mislead the public from’ its 
inherent vagueness, and, therefore, equally injurious to the trath,’ as 
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if purposely designed for its obstruction. In fact, the. course they 
have followed is the only one by which controversy could be excited ; 
for had the necessary details been given, there would have been no 
room for difference of opinion. Whereas Mr. Clarkson’s statement, 
that the brain was “ not large,” having been adopted by anti-phreno- 
logists as implying that it was small, and there being ample evidence 
that it was *“‘Nor small,” discussion becomes unavoidable, till the 
apparent discrepancy be removed. 

The extraordinary meagreness of Mr. Clarkson’s report is further 
shown in its utter disregard of another question, which has interested 
physiologists for some years back, viz. the influence of the size and 
depth of the cerebral convolutions on the mental power. Strong 
grounds have been assigned for believing that large and deep convolu- 
tions are favourable to vigour of mind. Never was a better opportu- 
nity than that afforded by Sir Walter Scott's death, of obtaining clear 
evidence in proof or disproof of this allegation; and yet not a syllable 
occurs in the report on the subject. 

If the three medical practitioners whose names are connected with 
the report, were not actuated by hostility to phrenology in their 
examination, they have displayed a lamentable disregard of the inte- 
rests equally of physiological and phrenological science ; for a more 
meagre description of the brain of one of the most distinguished men 
of his age, has not recently been presented to the public. The 
phrenologists constantly call for evidence, and when they are per- 
mitted, they furnish it. It is the opponents who conceal or omit; 
and yet if they had any confidence in the grounds of their own rejec- 
tion of the science, they would accumulate evidence with greater zeal 
than they display in suppressing it. 

As the subject is interesting, I beg leave to present you with the 
best evidence which, aceording to my information, now exists regard- 
ing the size and development of Sir Walter Scott’s head. 

In January, 4831, Mr. Lawrence Macdonald, sculptor, now settled 
in Rome, lived for several days at Abbotsford, and modeled a bust of 
Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Macdonald was then a practical phrenologist. 
He knew that no bust, authentic in the measurements of Sir Walter’s 
head, existed; and he bestowed every possible attention to render his 
work a true representation of nature. He assured me that he 
measured the size of the head in different directions with callipers, 
and preserved the dimensions in the clay ; while he modeled every 
portion of the surface with the utmost care, so as to exhibit the out- 
lines and proportions as exactly as his talents could accomplish. Sir 
Walter sat four hours at a time to him, dictating a romance all the 
while to his amanuensis, Mr. Laidlaw. Sir Walter’s vigour, both 


/ 
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bodily and mental, had by that time declined; and his features had 
lost part of their mental expression. The bust bears evidence, in the 
features, of this decay of power ; but there is no reason to believe that 
the disease had, at that time, existed so long as to cause any diminu- 
tion of the skull. This bust, therefore, forms the best record which 
now exists of the dimensions and relative proportions of the different 
parts of Sir Walter Scott’s head; and as it is in my possession, I 
present you with the following measurements, and note of the size of 
the organs. It will be seen that the head was really large. 

The hair, as represented in the marble bust, is short, and, in the 
crown, thin. If, therefore, we deduct two eights of an inch from the 
following measurements, they will probably approach very closely to 
those which would have been afforded by the head itself. 


From Individuality to the Occipital Spine, . . 8% inches. 
“« Destructiveness to Destructiveness, . . 63 “ 
“ Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . . . 5¢ *“ 
** Comparison to Concentrativeness, . . 7% “ 
“* Secretiveness to Secretiveness . . . 6) “ 


The following measurements are made where there is no hair:— 


From Ideality to Ideality, . . .. . . . 4 inches, 
‘¢ Constructiveness to Constructivenes, . 5 6s 


In the following measurements, the hair may be estimated as equal 
to one eighth of an inch, which should be deducted :-— 


From the hole in the ear to Firmness, . . . 6¢ inches. 
‘© Benevolence, . . 6¢ “ 
“Individuality, . . 53 “ 
” “* Occipital Spine, . 44 “ 
From the lower margin of Individuality to the centre of 
Benevolence, . . . ... . ». . « 4 inches. 
From the lower margin of Individuality to the centre of 
Veneration,. . . .... =. =. » « Sf inches. 


The anterior lobe is very large in the lower region. It is large in 
the middle line. In the upper region it is less. ‘The coronal region 
is large. It is rather short from before backwards, but very high 
above Causality. Veneration and Hope are the predominating. 
organs. ‘The coronal region rises to an unusual height. The base 
of the brain, particularly in the posterior lobe, is large. 
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The relative proportions of the organs, as they appear on the bust, 
may be thus estimated :— 


. Amativeness, large. . Hope, large. 
. Philoprogenitiveness, large. . Wonder, very large. 
Concentrativeness, moderate. . Ideality, fall. 
Adhesiveness, rather large. . Wit, full. 
. Combativeness, large. . Imitation, very large. 
. Destructiveness, rather lurge. . Individuality, rather large. 
Secretiveness, large. Form, large. 
\ Aegeees full. It is dif-|24. Size, moderate. 
cult to estimate this organ,|25. Weight, large. 
from the way the hair is dis-}26. Colouring, rather large: 
posed over it. - Locality; very large. 
. Constructiveness, full. . Number, moderate. It is diffi- 
. Self-esteem, large. cult to ascertain this organ 
. Love of Approbation, large. in a bust. 
. Cautiousness, rather full. The|29. Order, full. 
back part of this organ is}30. Eventuality, very large. 
deficient.* . Time, large. 
. Benevolence, very large. 32. Tune, fall 
. Veneration, very large. . Language, rather large. 
. Firmness, very large. . Comparison, very large. 
. Conscientiousness, full. 35. Causality, full. 





I have seen a cast purporting to be one of Sir Walter Scott’s head, 


and which is said to have been taken in Paris; but it is widely at 
variance with Mr. Macdonald’s bust, and also with my recollection of 
Sir Walter’s head; which I have seen at least a thousand times, and 
closely observed. It was the highest head, from the ear to Venera- 
tion, that I ever beheld; and in the lower region of the anterior lobe, 
as well as in Benevolence, Imitation, and Wonder, it had few equals. 
The only evidence whieh could be appealed to in support of the 
assertion of its being small; is the fact, that he wore a small hat. 
But the hat affords a measure of the circumference of part of the 
head, and not of the height or whole magnitude of the head, and 
therefore does not afford a measure of the size of the head that can be 
relied upon for scientific purposes. In Sir Walter’s head, the upper 
and lateral portions of the forehead were only full, Cautiousness was 
rather full, and Concentrativeness only moderately developed; which 
organs, collectively, determine the dimensions of the circumference of 
the hat; while the forehead and coronal region towered high ito its 
artificial cavity, without rendering any enlargement in that quarter 
necessary. 


* In a number of observations which I have made, I have seen the anterior por- 
tion of Cautiousness large and the posterior portion small, and in other instances, 
the posterior was large and the anterior small. From these facts, I think it pro- 
bable that two organs are included in the space now allotted to Cautiousness. 
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While, therefore, I controvert the statement that Sir Walter’s brain 
was ‘not large,” and maintain that, in the propensities, in the lower 
region of the anterior lobe, in the middle of the anterior lobe, and in 
the coronal region, it was actually large, I do not subscribe to the 
opinion that Sir Walter Scott stood in the highest rank of intellectual, 
and much less of general, mental greatness. In exact correspondence 
with those regions of the brain which were large, he manifested 
vigorous observing and descriptive powers ; with a vast insight into 
human feeling and action. But, also, in correspondence with those 
parts of the brain which were not largely developed, he was deficient 
in philosophic penetration and comprehensiveness. He has not 
struck out, or even adopted and embodied, any great principle caleu- 
lated to excite his race to moral and intellectual improvement; and 
his poetry wants the splendid elevation of thy of Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Byron. In short, he was an extraordinary man in amextensive, 
but still in a limited and secondary sphere ; and this is all that truth 
permits us to say of his genius. 

It will be observed, that the whole of the perceptive organs, except 
that of Size, are well developed. I have stated reasons (System of 
Phrenology, page 366, third edition) for believing that this organ 
takes cognisance of Distance, and gives aalent for Perspective. Sir 
Walter mentions that he had an eye for scenery, and tried to draw, 
but somehow or other failed in his attempts. ‘The large development 
of the knowing organs probably gave him the acute perception of 
external objects, which he calls an eye for scenery, while his 
deficiency in Size was probably the canse of his failure in drawing ; 
a low degree of that organ being attended by feebleness in the power 
of representi Tspective. 

P tng perspe Bey ag 
Grorce Comse. 





ARTICLE II, 
CASES OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION CONFIRMATORY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Mr. Epriror,— 


As one of the objects of your Journal is to record important facts 
in support of phrenological science, I will state to you a case within 
my own knowledge, which you may deem of interest. It is the case 
of spectral illusion, occurring frequently, for five or six years past, to 
a person totally blind. Cases of spectral illusion have been frequently 
recorded; and the most full and satisfactory explanations which can 
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be given of them, are made by Dr. Macnish, in his work on the 
** Philosophy of Sleep.” Most of the cases, there and elsewhere 
recorded, are those which have happened to seeing persons. But 
Dr. M. has related a single case of a blind person of his acquaintance 
being troubled with them; but so few circumstances are recorded, 
that it is but little satisfactory. Another and leading case, on account 
of its tendency to prove the existence and locality of several percep- 
tive organs, is the case of a Miss S. L., communicated by Mr. Simp- 
son to the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, Vol. I1.* But I will not 
detain the reader longer before I present the facts of this case. 

At the New York Institution for the Blind, (of which the writer 
has had the superintendence for some time past,) is a coloured girl, 
as pupil. She has been at the institution for nearly four years. 

I will here remark, pat she is a highly respectable, and intelligent 
girl; of unquestionable veracity, and a member of a Baptist church. 
Her present age is about twenty-six years. She was formerly a 
slave, and was brought up at Schenectady, N. Y., in a highly respect- 
able family, who still think very much of her, and contribute in part 
to her support. 

She first became blind about nine years since, and remained in this 
condition for eighteen months, when she recovered her sight in one 
eye. About three years after that, she again became totally blind, 
and has remained so ever since. Physicians pronounce her case to 
be that of amaurosis ; and so total is her blindness, that she is in per- 
petual night, without the perception of the least light. 

Until within a year of her first blindness, she had always enjoyed 
good health; but during this period, she had great pain in her head 
constantly, until she became wholly blind, when the pain became 
much less severe, and less constant. 

About five years since, an eruptive humour appeared on her right 
arm. It was at first a small sore near the shoulder; it has since 
spread all over the arm, and the skin has become dry and rough.t 
She has pain in her head frequently, It begins near the place of the 
anterior fontanel in children, and extends forward and down to the 
superciliary ridge. About two years and a half since, she com- 
menced having epileptic fits. Her appetite is very capricious, and 
her habits of taking food are quite irregular; and she is frequently 
very constipated ; so that, among all these diseases and irregularities, 
she is seldom well. 


* The reader will find the cases related by Dr. Macnish and Mr. Simpson, at the 
close of this article, with some explanations uf the same.—Ep. 
+ She says the physicians term it bastard salt rheum. 
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To show more distinctly the phrenological bearing of her case, it 
is proper to remark, that her head is not large, but is rather high, 
long, and thin. Her head is broad over the region of Ideality, Mar- 
vellousness, Imitation, and Benevolence ; giving to the upper region 
of the forehead and temples, the appearance of width and elevation. 

Her reflective organs are rather large, and the perceptive are full, 
without being prominent. The whole cast of the head is one 
frequent among Anglo-Americans cf the better informed classes, but 
such as the writer has seldom met with among coloured persons. 
Her mind answers well to her organisation. She is shrewd, thought- 
ful, and sagacious ; converses with correctness and ease, and, among 
more than twenty female pupils, she maintains a leading influence. 

About four years since, she had an operation performed on her 
eyes; since which, she has never seen the least light. At this time, 
she began to experience the spectral illusions, which I am abeut to 
describe. She never is troubled with them except when unwell, and 
when she has the pains in her head, and over her eyes, above men- 
tioned. The first time of her experiencing these illusions, she 
seemed to be visited by persons, going and coming constantly. 
They appeared to be of different sizes—from a very large and 
unnatural size, down to smaller than any children. [Were not 
Individuality, Form, and Size, active ; the latter particularly so?} 
They appeared to be dressed; to come and go at different periods; 
and to walk or march with regularity. [Eventuality and ‘ime must 
have been active.] Their dresses appeared to be of white, red, 
green, blue, yellow, pink, and, in short, of all the colours which she 
ever saw, and more bright than natural. At these times, she had 
pain in the middle of the superciliary ridge, pointing, with her finger, 
directly on the spot designated by phrenologists as the location of the 
organ of Colour. I asked her if she knew what organ was supposed 
to be located there, and she said no. [Here is clear evidence of the 
activity and location of this organ; and that the organ was sponta- 
neously active, as it could not be stimulated in the least by outward 
objects. Ideality, which is large, may have had some influence in 
giving the images so gay an appearance.} When her head is very 
much distressed, her spectral visitors appeared very ugly. When 
making the above statement, she did not speak of a particular remem- 
bered time. The times have been so frequent, that it is difficult to 
designate particular ones. Where, substantially, the same general 
appearances have happened, once or twice a week for several years, 
it is diffieult to take any one time,.and describe all the illusions of 
that time. Of late, however, she says she has been frequently 
troubled with very strange figures; and brute animals have appeared 
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with terrible glaring eyes, such as she had never seen before. 
Formerly, she says, she did not know the meaning of her being thus 
visited; and she used to be frightened by the appearance of her 
visitors. When they came into the room, she would get up and shut 
the door, driving them out before her; but back they would come, in 
spite of her, through the keyhole and cracks. She remarked, that of 
late they appear frequently in great confusion, and come in falling, 
reeling, and tumbling about. [Does not this indicate that Weight, 
Order, and Number, are affected ?} 

I enquired if the figures ever appeared to talk ; and she answered 
in the negative. She said that when the figures first appear, the 
room seems light, but she sees no real persons in the room. After a 
while, it becomes rather dark, but not so much so as to prevent her 
seeing the figures. When the pain gradually diminishes, the figures 
seem to dissolve into a thin mist, and millions of little specks appear 
before the eyes for a day or more, and then they wholly disappear. 

Some may think I have been too minute and circumstantial. But 
the whole value of the case, as I apprehend, depends on aceuracy and 
particularity. 

Several features of this case strongly resemble the case mentioned 
by Dr. Macnish, to which I have already alluded, and which I will 
now relate. He says, “A respected elderly gentleman, a patient of 
my own, (who was afflicted with loss of sight, accompanied by violent 
headaches, and severe dyspeptic symptoms,) used to have the image of 
a black cat presented before him, as distinctly as he could have seen 
it before he became blind. He was troubled with various other 
spectral appearances, besides being subject to illusions of sound 
equally remarkable ; for he had often the consciousness of hearing 
music, so strongly impressed upon him, that it was with difficulty his 
friends could convince him it was purely ideal.” 8. J. 


* The case stated by our correspondent above, accords most strikingly, 
in some particulars, with the one related by Mr. Simpson, te which 
he has already alluded. We presume similar cases have frequently 
occurred, though, for various reasons, they have not been made 
known, or at least recorded. 

Robert Macnish, LL. D., has recorded many curious facts in his 
work on the “ Philosophy of Sleep ;” and has explained, on phreno- 
logical principles, in a most -interesting and satisfactory manner, 
numerous phenomena, connected with sleep, dreaming, somnambu- 
lism, spectral illusions, &c. We do not see how any satisfactory 
explanation can be given to such phenomena, except upon phreno- 
logical principles. And that our readers may better understand the 
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facts communicated by ‘S. J.’’ and similar cases, we make the 
following quotations from the fifteenth chapter of the work of Dr. 
Macnish, mentioned above :— 


Of the various faculties with which man is endowed, those which 
bring him into communication with the material world constitute an 
important class. The organs of these faculties—termed perceptive—are 
situated in the middle and lower parts of the forehead. Their function 
is to perceive and remember the existence, phenomena, qualities, and 
relations, of external objects. Individuality takes cognisance of the 
existence of material bodies ; Eventuality, of their motions or actions ; 
Form, of their shape; Size, of their magnitude and proportions; Weight, 
of the resistance which they offer to a moving or restraining power; 
Colour, of their colours ; and Locality, of their relative position. Time 
and Number perceive and remember duration and numbers ; Language 
takes cognisance of artificial sigas of feeling and thought; Order 
delights in regularity and arrangement. In ordinary circumstances, the 
mode of action in these organs is this: If any object—a horse, for 
example—be placed before us, the rays of light reflected from its surface 
to our eye, form a picture of the animal — the retina or back part of 
that organ. This picture gives rise to what, for want of more precise 
language, is called an impression, which is conveyed by the optic nerve 
to the cerebral organs already mentioned ; and by them, in reality, the 
horse is perceived. The eye and the optic nerve, it will be observed, do 
no more than transmit the impression from without, so as to produce 
that state of the internal organs which is accompanied by what is 
termed perception or sensation. When the horse is withdrawn, the 
impression still remains, to a certain extent, in the brain; and though 
the animal is not actually perceived, we still remember its appearance, 
and can almost imagine that it is before us. This faint semi-perception 
is called an idea, and differs from sensation only in being less vivid. 
The brain is more highly excited when it perceives a sensation, than 
when an idea only is present; because, in the former case, there is 
applied, through the medium of these senses, a stimulus from without, 
which, in the latter case, is not present. If, however, the brain be 
brought by internal causes to a degree of excitement, which, in general, 
is the result only of external impressions, ideas not jess vivid than sen- 
sations ensue ; and the individual has the same consciousness as if an 
impression were transmitted from an actual object through the senses. 
In other words, the brain, in a certain state, perceives external bodies ; 
and any cause which includes that state, gives rise to a like perception, 
independently of the usual cause—the presence of external bodies them- 
selves. The chief of these internal causes is inflammation of the brain ; 
and when the organs of the perceptive faculties are so excited—put into 
a state similar to that which follows actual impressions from without— 
the result is a series of false images or sounds, which are often so vivid 
as to be mistaken for realities. During sleep, the perceptive organs 
seem to be peculiarly susceptible of such excitement. In dreaming, for 
instance, the external world is inwardly represented to our minds with 
all the force of reality ; we speak and hear, as if we were in communica- 
tion with actual existences. bs vem illusions are phenomena strictly 
analogous; indeed, they are literally nothing else than involuntary 
waking dreams. 

Mr. Simpson, in the second volume of the Phrenological Journal, has 
published a case of spectral illusion, which, for singularity and interest 
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equals any thing of the same kind which has hitherto been recorded. 
The subject of it was a young lady under twenty enn. of age, of good 
family, well educated, free from any superstitious fears, in perfect bodily 
health, and of sound mind. She was early subject to occasional attacks 
of such illusions; and the first she remembered, was thai of a carpet, 
which descended in the air before her, then vanished 7. 4 After an 
interval of some years, she began to see human po in her room, as 
she lay wide owelas in bed. These figures were whitish, or rather gray, 
and transparent like cobweb, and generally above the size of life. At 


this time, she had acute headaches, very singularly confined to one small 
spot of the head. On being asked to indicate the spot, she touched, with 
her forefinger and thumb, each side of the root of the nose, the commence- 


ment of the eyebrows, and the spot immediately over the top of the nose 
the ascertained seats of Form, Size, and Individuality. On being asked 
if the pain was confined to these spots, she answered that some time 
afterwards it extended to the right and left, along the eyebrows, and a 
little above them, and completely round the eyes, which felt as if they 
would burst from their sockets. On this taking place, the visions 
vanished. The organs of Weight, Colour, Order, Number, and Locality, 
were affected, and the phantasmata assumed a change corresponding to 
the intimated condition of these parts. “The whitish or cobweb spectres 
assumed the natural colour of objects, but they continued often to present 
themselves, though not always, above the size of life. White or gray 
ghosts, says Mr. Simpson, result from excited Form, with quiescent 
Colour, the transparent cobweb effect being colourless. Pale spectres, 
and shadowy, yet coloured forms, are the effect of partially excited 
Colour. Tall ghosts and dwarf goblins, are the illusions of over-excited 
Size.” Bright svots, like stars on a back ground, filled the room in the 
dark, and even in daylight; and sudden, and sometimes gradual, illu- 
mination of the room, during the night, took place, so that the furniture 
in it became visible. Innumerable balls of fire seemed one day to pour 
like a torrent out of one of the rooms of the house down the staircase. 
On one occasion, the pain between the eyes, and along the lower ridge 
of the brow, strnck her suddenly with great violence, when, instantly, 
the room filled with stars and bright spots. On attempting, on that occa- 
sion, to go to bed, she said she was conscious of an inability to balance 
herself, as if she had been tipsy, and she fell, having made repeated 
efforts to seize the bed-post; which, in the most unaccountable manner, 
eluded her grasp by shifting its place,and also by presenting her with @ 
number of bed-posts, instead of one. If the organ of Weicht, situated 
between Size and Colour, be the organ of the instinct to preserve, and 
power of preserving equilibrium, it must be the necessary consequence 
of the derangement of that organ to overset the balance of the person. 
Over-excited Number we should expect to produce multiplication of 
objects; and the first experience she had of this illusion, was the multi- 
lication of the bed-posts, and subsequently of any inanimate object she 
ooked at. 

For nearly two years; Miss 8. L. was free from her frontal headaches, 
and—mark the coincidence—untroubled by visions, or any other illusive 
perceptions. Some months ago, however, all her distressing symptoms 
returned in great aggravation, when she was conscious of a want of 
health. The pain was more acute than before, along the frontal bone, 
and round and in the eye-balls; and all the organs there situated, recom- 
meneed their game of illusion. Single figures of absent and deceased 
friends were terribly rea) to her, both in the day and in the night, some- 
times cobweb, but generally coloured. She sometimes saw friends in 
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the street, who proved phantoms when she approached to speak to them ; 
and instances occurred, where, from oot having thus satisfied herself of 
the illusion, she affirmed to such friends that she had seen them in cer- 
tain places, at certain times, when they proved to her the clearest alibi. 
The confusion of her spectral forms now distressed her, 
affected.) The oppression and perplexity were intolerable, when figures 
presented themselves before her in inextricable disorder, and still more 
when they changed from whole figures to parts of figures—faces and half 
faces, and limbs—sometimes of inordinate size and dreadful deforntity. 
One instance of illusive Disorder, which she mentioned, is curious; and 
has the farther effect of exhibiting (what cannot be put in terms exce 
those of) the derangement of the just perception of gravitation or equili- 
brium ( Weight), One night, as she sat in her bed-room, and was about 
to go to bed, a stream of spectres, person’s faces, limbs, in the most 
shocking confusion, seemed to her to pour into her room from the win- 
dow, in the manner of a cascade. Although the cascade continued, 
apparently, in rapid descending motion, there was no accumulation of 
figures in the room, the supply unaccountably vanishing after having 
formed the cascade. Colossal dawes are her frequent visiters (Size). 

In the fifth volume of the Phrenological Journal, page 319, a case is 
mentioned, where the patient was tortured with horrid faces glaring at 
her, and approaching close to her, in every possible aggravation of 
horror. “She was making a tedious recovery in child-bed, when the 
symptoms troubled her. Besides the forms, which were of natural 
colour, she was perplexed by their variation in size, from colossal to 
minute. She saw, also, entire human figures, but they were always as 
pins, or even pin-heads, and were in great confusion and numbers.”* 
She described the pain which accompanied her illusions, viz. acute pain 
in the upper part or root of the nose, the seat of the organ of Form, 
and all along the eyebrows; which takes in Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Colour, Order, and Number. 

In the same volume, page 430, Mr. Levison relates, that on asking an 
individual who saw apparitions, whether or not he felt pain at any part 
of his head, he answered, “that every time before he experienced this 
peculiar power of seeing figures, he invariably felt pain between his 
eyes, and, in short, all over the eyebrows.” It does not appear, however, 
that pain is universally felt in such eases in the lower part of the fore- 
head. Dr. A. Combe informs me that, so far as he has observed, the 
pain, when it does exist, is more frequently in the exciting organ—gene- 
rally Wonder. 

In addition to the occasional cause of excitement of the perceptive 
organs above alluded to, there is another, the existence of which is 
proved by numerous facts, though its mode of action is somewhat 
obscure. I allude to a large development of the organ of Wonder. 
Individuals with such a development are both strongly inclined to 
believe in the supernaturality of ghosts, and peculiarly liable to be 
visited by them. This organ is large in the head of Earl Grey, and he 
is said to be haunted by the apparition of a bloody head. 

Dr. Gall mentions, that in the head of Dr. Jung Stilling, who saw 
visions, the organ of |Vonder was very largely developed. A gentle- 
man, who moves in the best society in Paris, once asked Gall to 
examine his head. The doctor’s first remark was, “ You sometimes see 
Visions, and believe in apparitions.” ‘The gentleman started from his 
chair in astonishment, and said that he had frequent visions; but never, 
till that moment, had he spoken on the subject to any human being, 
through fear of being set down as absurdly credulous. 





! 
ARTICLE Iii. 


LETTER* ADDRESSED TO THE REV. THOMAS CHALMERS, D. D., OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Upper Canada, 16th November, 1838. 
Reverend Sir,— 

In the Preface to your Bridgewater Treatise, published in 1833, I 
find the following words :—* But we have not had the advantage 
of any previous expounder for the anatomy of the mind, or the 
physiology of the mind.” 

Could you, reverend sir, have been then in utter ignorance of all 
that was done and published by phrenologists in Great Britain since 
1814, when Dr. Spurzheim first visited and lectured in the British 
Islands? This appears to me hardly possible. And if you had 
heard of such a theory or science, and of the names of even a few of 
the eminent men who had adopted it as true, I respectfully ask of you, 
if you think yourself blameless in looking down upon phrenology, 
and its advocates, as too contemptible for the consideration of a 
superior mind, such as yours unquestionably is? If you do, then I, 
an uneducated or self-educated man, venture to assure you, that, if you 
will but study phrenology with an honest, humble, and prayerful 
mind, you will find it to be that very “‘expounder for the anatomy of 
the mind, and the physiology of the mind,” the want of which you 
then seemed so much to feel. ' 

Then, again, in part ii. chap. 2, and paragraph 6, in the same 
treatise, I find the following words :—* But in the assiduous proseeu- 
tion of its labours, it (the inductive philosophy) worked its way to a 
far nobler and more magnificent harmony at the last—to the real 
system of the universe, MORE EXCELLENT THAN ALL THE SCHEMES OF 
HUMAN CONCEPTION—not in the solidity of its evidence alone, but as 
an objeet of tasteful contemplation.” 

From my early youth, my mind has been religiously disposed, and 
that disposition was affectionately cultivated by my humble, unedu- 
cated, but most worthy parents. My thoughts were almost constantly 
employed in endeavouring to find out by what service, above all 
others, (if any such could be found out by me,) I could best answer 
the purposes for which the Deity, as I supposed, must have created 


* We received the abovo letter, by mail, from a correspondent, and take pleasure 
m complying with bis request, in presenting it to the public, throygh the Phreno- 
logical Journal.—Ep. 
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me. For I imagined that there must be some duty more excellent 
than any other, and therefore more acceptable to the Almighty. 

After long and earnest contemplation, I decided that doing good to 
my neighbour, doing good to my neighbour, DOING GOOD TO MY NEIGH- 
sour, was that concentration of duty which was the most high and 
holy for man to perform here below. And from that day to the pre- 
sent hour, have I endeavoured to act up to this conviction—with what 
effect is known to Him only to whom all men’s deeds are known. 

Now, believing that hardly any man, in modern times, has done 
more good to the human family than, by God’s permission, you have 
done, I earnestly and affectionately call upon you to study phrenology ; 
because I have no doubt whatever of its truth, and of its vast import- 
ance to the human family hereafter. “The malignant passions of the 
great mass of mankind, in Europe and America, are continually grow- 
ing in strength, and are now most threatening. And unless the higher 
clergy, the nobility, the rich, and the influential, every where speedily 
devote themselves, and their fortunes, to benevolent purposes, to the 
right teaching of the rising generation, the fearful prospect before 
them will become darker and darker, until the storm bursts over them, 
and another course of crime and destruction be run, until arrested by 
the usual and only remedy in such circumstances, a military despotism. 
Speedily, therefore, let them be aroused into active, energetic action, 
—really benevolent and truly Christian action—as the only means of 
appeasing those passions—of abating them, and ultimately replacing 
them by humane, benevolent, and Christian dispositions. 

Let them call phrenology to their aid in all they do, and they will 
find their power to improve the human mind increased far beyond 
what all other means, other than Christianity, have heretofore done 
for our race. Then they will find phrenology far “‘ more excellent” 
than even Newton’s great discoveries, or thar all the other “* schemes 
of human conception,” heretofore promulgated to the world. 

If this be true, and it is susceptible of proof or refutation, is there 
not an awful responsibility now laid upon you, reverend sir, and upon 
all teachers, particularly the clerical teachers, in regard to this great 
question? And not upon you and them only, but upon every other 
man who possesses influence, riches, or talent, which he can employ: 
in performing a share of this high and holy duty. 

Let the humane, the gentle, the generous, the good men every 
where—those who desire to cultivate on earth peace and good will to 
one another—who desire to root out from the heart of man MALEVO- 
Lenceg, and plant therein BENEVOLENCE—let them, one and all, speedily 
apply themselves to this truly God-like labour; and may the Divine 
Spirit strengthen them, and their children, and their children’s 
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children, until, by due culture, vice be banished from the heart of 
man, and virtue alone be made to flourish therein. 


Howarp. 


Howard respectfully requests of the editors of newspapers in both 
hemispheres, who may see this letter, to give it one insertion. 





ARTICLE ‘Iv. 
UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The question is often asked—What possible utility can there be in 
phrenology, admitting it to be true? And, in regard to few questions, 
is it more difficult to give an answer satisfactory to the mind of every 
enquirer. Not, however, because the science is of doubtful utility ; 
but because the ideas of utility are so various in the different classes 
of the community. What one regards as highly useful, another con- 
siders of no importance. What one regards as worthy of days and 
nights of toil, fatigue, and self-denial, excites no desire of attainment 
in the mind of another. The avaricious man considers that alone 
as useful which contributes to material wealth; the scholar is apt to 
place too high an importance on what serves to promote his own 
favourite pursuits; while the votaries of pleasure regard as useful, 
whatever serves their sensual gratifications. And even the minister 
of the gospel, perhaps, contracting his views, may only value that 
which has a direct relation to-the principles of his profession. But 
too few, alas! appear to take those comprehensive and benevolent 
views which make every thing useful that seems to render men better 
and happier in time and eternity. Yet it is upon these broad prin- 
ciples we shall proceed in discussing the subject. That is useful 
which makes men wiser and better, and qualifies them to fulfil the 
great end of their existence. With this definition of the word ufility, 
it will not be difficult to answer the question—* Of what use is 
phrenology, admitting it to be true?” But we shall divest it of its. 
latter clause, “ admitting it to be true.” Not, however, that we sup- 
pose that all whose eyes may chance to fall upon these remarks, or 
even all who have heard lectures, and read upon the subject, will 
yield their assent to the truth of the science. It is with phrenology, 
as with every other difficult subject. Many are not able to under- 
stand its principles, or appreciate the evidence on which they rest. 
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There is another class so much under the influence of prejudice 
in favour of previous opinions, and so accustomed to think their own 
ideas always to be correct, that when once committed, they never 
change. Such will not believe the science true. ‘There is still 
another class, so constituted that they readily yield their assent to a 
new and plausible theory with little or no investigation, especially 
when it appears under the sanction of a distinguished name, and has 
become somewhat popular, Such easily believe in phrenology. 
They are what Dr. Spurzheim denominated * sheep phrenologists.” 
And we regret that to this class belong so many of the professed 
believers in the science at the present day. For there are few, com- 
paratively, who have the abilities, the leisure, and the inclinations, to 
take up the science, and, like philosophers, examine its principles to 
the foundation ; and who have the candour and independence to yield 
their assent when, and only when, the understanding is convinced by 
appropriate evidence. 

Perhaps these last remarks imply too much disparagement to a 
large class of our fellow beings. For we regard that unsuspecting 
reverential state of mind which sometimes yields assent on too little 
evidence, and is disposed to take many things on trust, as by far to 
be preferred to that captious, cavilling, sceptical spirit, which is so 
much under the influence of prejudice, as seldom to be convinced 
contrary to a previous opinion. Still we would not imply that the 
ranks of phrenologists do not embrace nearly or quite their full share 
of credulity, cavilling, scepticism, and unbelief, We once thought 
that a full understanding of the principles of phrenology would 
ensure a correct understanding of the principles of legislation, educa- 
tion, human happiness, morals, religion, &c. &c. And we still 
believe that, excepting inspiration, the science does afford the most 
important help, in these respects, which has yet been placed within 
the reach of man. An acquaintance with its principles not only aids 
in regulating our thoughts and feelings, but our actions too, both in 
relation to God, and our fellow men. But phrenologists do not 
always avail themselves of the light and helps which their science 
affords, in regulating and restraining their faculties. Self-esteem 
will be overbearing. Small Conscientiousness will not properly 
restrain predominant propensities, and ensure candour, on all occa- 
sions, Small Marvellousness and Veneration will give a disposition 
to reject evidence, and be sceptical. And he forgets that a small 
intellectual development, even in the head of a phrenologist, cannot 
always with accuracy perceive and understand the qualities and rela- 
tions of principles. and things. The remark is true, which has often 
been made to show that there is no utility in phrenology. “A 
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knowledge of the science will not give the power of adding to the 
quantity of brain an individual possesses.”” But this is not the place 
for these topics. We intend to give them that consideration which 
their importance demands, before we close the discussion on which 
we have already entered. We only remark, in passing, that if 
phrenology set forth the true principles of human nature, all manifes- 
tations of human conduct, when properly observed, must advance the 
. interests of the science. And the real phrenologist is far more 
delighted than vexed with opposition, as he calmly views the indubi- 
table proofs of his system on the cranium of a bitter antagonist. We 
would say, then, to those who reject or oppose the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim, the only favour we have to ask is, “* When you have 
done with your skulls, have the goodness to bequeath them to the 
phrenologists.”’ 

In this discussion, we shall endeavour to illustrate the utility of 
phrenology, in relation to the following particulars : viz.—Considered 
simply as truth ;—as having an important bearing on the science of 
mental philosophy ;—as illustrating the correct principles of moral and 
intellectual education ;—as explaining the nature of insanity, and 
furnishing the most successful method of treating the victims of that 
dreadful malady ;—as explaining many physico-mental phenomena, 
which are utterly inexplicable by any other system ;—as furnishing an 
outward index to the moral and intellectual character of man ;—as 
furnishing important principles on the subject of criminal legislation. 

Such is a gener>' classification of the more prominent topics con- 
nected with the subject before us. There may be others which do 
not strictly come under either of the above divisions, but which may 
require distinct attention. 

In our remarks upon these topics, we shall not attempt to maintain 
that every thing before said upon the same subject is false, or of no 
value. We are not among those who regard phrenology (as some are 
accused of doing) as embracing all the truth in the world. Nor do 
we maintain that even our best treatises on the subject contain no 
error. While we fully subscribe to the saying of a distinguished 
man, who, when asked if he believed there was any truth in 
phrenology, replied, ‘“ Yes, there is truth in it, and truth out of it,” 
we believe there is error in it, as well as error out of it, as it now 
appears before the world. Yet such are our views in regard to the 
general correctness of its principles, that we are prepared to say, we 
believe that— 

Phrenology is useful, because it is true. 

With the premises we have laid down, this proposition requires 
not proof but illustration. As we have said, we take for granted its 
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truth. It is therefore useful. There is no truth connected with the 
operations of nature’s laws, whether in mind or matter, the 
knowledge of which is useless. From the simplest proposition com- 
prehended by the infant mind, up to the sublimest disclosures of the 
volume of nature and revelation, every thing is useful, as it helps to 
shadow forth the wisdom and goodness of God. It is the reception 
of truth that enlarges and expands the powers of the mind. What 
would be the condition of that mind which should be kept from the 
thought and investigation of truth? And what is it but truth—the 
investigation of its principles—that will expand the powers of the 
soul, and constitute its chief employment throughout eternity ? 

How inconsistent, then, to imagine that any department of God’s 
immutable truth—especially a department which embraces more of 
the moral and intellectual nature of man than any other—can be 
useless! In speaking of the different ideas of utility, we mentioned 
no class who particularly estimated the value of truth. Amidst all 
the utilitarianism in the world, how much is it to be lamented that so 
few are found, who place a particular value upon truth—that which 
constitutes the laws of matter and mind, and serves to lead the soul 
through “ nature up to nature’s God !” 

There are some truths which may be considered, in a measure, as 
merely speculative, which are not employed directly in the practical 
concerns of life; yet they are by no means unimportant. ‘Take, for 
example, astronomy ; how does a knowledge of this sublime science 
assist the husbandman to till his lands, the tradesman to sell his 
wares, or the statesman to guide the helm of government? Were 
the heat and light of the sun more delightful to man after he had 
learned the size and distance of that great luminary? Is the sunshine 
of spring more pleasant to the husbandman,-or the genial showers 
of summer more fruitful to his fields, because he knows the principles 
of those laws which cause the change of the seasons, or that philo- 
sophy which explains the mysteries of rain? And yet these truths 
are important and valuable to the interests of man; and those who 
have spent their lives in these abstruse investigations, are justly 
entitled to the praise and gratitude of their fellow men. 

We only add, let not prejudice dare to draw a line between the 
great truths of God, and condemn a part as useless and unworthy of 
attention, since the Creator of all intended, that all the knowledge of 
his works, which he has placed within the reach of man, should 
serve to promote both his temporal and eternal interests. 

But phrenology does not belong to that class of truths which are 
merely speculative. It has an immense practical bearing on all the 
interests of man. This brings us to our second proposition : 
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Phrenology is useful, because it forms the most correct basis of a 
system of mental philosophy. 
(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE V. 


An Address, delivered at the Anniversary Celebration of the birth of 
Spurzheim and of the Organisation of the Boston Phrenological 
Society, January 1, 1838. By Exisua Bartiett, M. D. 


We have perused this Address with great pleasure. Seldom have 
we found contained within the same compass so many important 
phrenological principles, and at the same time so well arranged and 
presented. As very few of our readers have probably seen this 
address, we shall present copious extracts from it, accompanied with 
some brief remarks. It was delivered by invitation of the Boston 
Phrenological Society. This society was formed soon after the 
death of Spurzheim, in Boston, and holds an anniversary meeting 
every year—partly to commemorate its origin and the birth of that 
distinguished man. Such was the occasion on which this address 
was delivered. 

Dr. Bartlett resides in Lowell, Mass., and sustains a high rank in 
his profession. He has been mayor of the city of Lowell, and is 
well known in that vicinity as a warm friend and able advocate of 
science and education; and is, at the present time, a professor in the 
medical institutions at Hanover, N. H., and at Pittsfield, Mass. We 
hope the time is not far distant, when all the professors in our in- 
stitutions, whether medical, literary, or scientific, will thoroughly 
investigate the claims of phrenology, and impartially canvass its 
merits. When this is done, then will the correct physiology of the 
brain, and the true science of mind, be understood, and taught in our 
institutions of learning. 

Dr. B. opens his address, by stating that all true knowledge is of 
slow and progressive growth, and that this is emphatically true of all 
science which is the result of observation and experiment. Numerous 
facts must be collected, before the process of generalisation can com- 
mence. Such has been the history of all the natural sciences. It 
constitutes an important era in the history of any science, when suffi- 
cient facts have been collected, from which general principles can be 
deduced and established. Such an era is the more important, too, 
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when these principles must necessarily change or materially affect 
theories long supposed to be true, and considered as established by 
the learned and philosophical world. 

Dr. B., after alluding to the more important epochs in the sciences 
of botany, physiology, chemistry, &c. &c., states that the science of 
the human mind is now passing through such an epoch in its history. 


It must be obvious enough, I think, to any one who has at all looked 
into the subject, that the science of the human mind constitutes no excep- 
tion to the remarks already made in relation to the slow growth of most 
of the other sciences. Certain, at any rate, is it, that hitherto, till within 
a very short period, it has been surrounded by the same thick obscurity 
and vagueness which have enveloped the other sciences previous to the 
discovery of their true laws—to the establishment of their fundamental 
principles. Almost the whole history of metaphysics is a record of 
absurdities, and inconsistencies, and contradictions. The very name has 
become, almost by common consent, only another term for intellectual 
harlequinism and jugglery. Never has the human mind been guilty of 
playing more fantastic tricks, than when attempting, by misdirected and 
impotent efforts, to unriddle the mystery of its own constitution. It is 
certainly unnecessary for me, whether speaking to phrenologists or to 
anti-phrenologists, to insist upon this particular point, or to spend any 
time in the supererogatory labour of endeavouring either to prove or to 
illustrate the almost universal unsatisfactoriness, emptiness, and unpro- 
fitableness, of those subtle fancies—those shadowy and spectral visions 
of the human understanding, which have been dignified with the title of 
metaphysics—which have arrogated to themselves the high distinctions 
of philosophy. 

Whether the phrenological era holds a like place in the history of the 
science of mind, which the Baconian era holds in the history of the art 
of observation and induction, or the Newtonian in that of the sciences of 
mathematics and astronomy, is yet an unsettled and disputed matter. 
A large majority, indeed, of the scientific and learned world wholly deny 
the claims of phrenology to the character of a science. They treat it for 
the most part with contempt; or, at best, they regard it but as one 
among the many delusions of the age. There is a question, then. Are 
they, its contemners and opposers, right; or are we so, its disciples and 
advocates? Is phrenology true, or is it false? Is it a sky-rocket only, 
shooting up, with a transient and artificial glare, some few hundred feet 
in the atmosphere of the earth? or is it, indeed, a new star, kindled and 
set for ever in the depths of the firmament? 

It will be the object of this address to exhibit some of the reasons 
which we have for believing that phrenology does constitute a great era, 
analogous to those of which I have spoken ;—that it is, what it claims to 
be, the true science of the human mind ;—that its laws are the laws of 
the human mind ;—that it has interpreted truly that revelation of God 
written in the constitution of man’s spiritual nature. 6 


The truth of phrenology is based on the principles of induction. 
{It appeals to the evidence of observation and experiment. It can be 
overthrown, or proved false, only by controverting the facts which 
have been collected and tested by such evidence. All reasoning and 
speculation against it, based upon gratuitous and assumed premises, 
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or every resort to misrepresentation and ridicule, will be utterly 
ineffectual. Such opposition may retard the progress of truth, but 
can no more prevent its final triumph, than man, with his puny arm, 
can blot out the orb of day, by obscuring a few solitary rays. Truth 
is unchangeable, and will triumph over all opposition. 

Dr. B. regarding phrenology as true, proceeds to point out some of 
its * leading tendencies and results, both practical and philosophical,” 
showing that the science of the mind, like every other science, will 
be productive of great good. Several pages are devoted to the influ- 
ence of phrenological principles upon human happiness. Phrenology 
alone reveals the real elements of human nature in their true light. 
It shows that the same elements in kind, though varying in degree, 
enter into the constitution of every human being. It points out the 
number, nature, and relations, of all the faculties of man, whether 
animal, intellectual, or moral. Every faculty sustains definite rela- 
tions to certain external objects or beings, and is susceptible of 
pleasure or pain. And according as these relations are understood 
and obeyed, will man’s happiness be affected. 

But since most of these relations exist between man and his fellow- 
beings, individual and general happiness is indissolubly connected. 
Consequently, in proportion as the former is augmented or dimi- 
nished, in the same degree will the latter be affected. ‘The fact, that 
every person recognises in another the same faculties—partaking of 
the same nature, and governed by the same laws, in their suscepti: 
bility of happiness or misery—creates a sympathy of feeling and a 
community of interests. No matter whether the individual be high or 
low, rich or poor, such a view of human nature will beget feelings of 
true humanity, and tend to embrace all mankind in the common bonds 
of one great brotherhood. 

Phrenology furnishes a criterion for estimating character according 
to its real worth. It strips human nature of those artificial supports 
and factitious circumstances which have an almost omnipotent influ- 
ence in society. Fortune, rank, and personal attractions or accom- 
plishments, have too generally been the only standard for estimating 
character and happiness. ‘These are all good in their place, and 
should be duly appreciated; but there are higher and more valuable 
possessions and acquisitions. The proper cultivation, exercise, and 
direction, of &ll our faculties, will affect our individual happiness 
more, and should be more praiseworthy in the estimation of others, 
than the mere possession of either wealth, honour, or fame. We 
believe that real intellectual and moral worth is the only correct 
standard for estimating character, which the Creator has designed and 
established in the very nature of things. 
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We make the following quotations from Dr. Bartlett’s address. 
Our readers will perceive that they involve important principles, 
which would bear enlarging upon to almost any extent, but our 
present limits will not permit any comments upon them. However, 
these same principles will be discussed and presented in the future 
pages of this Journal. 


“Phrenology cannot be true—it is aot what it pretends to be, the 
veritable science of the human mind—unless it sheds new light on the 
subject of education. If it enables us to understand, better than he have 
hitherto done, the constitution of the mind, it ought also to assist us in 
the management and training of the mind. The high merit of having 
done this, no one, I believe, acquainted with the history and character of 
phrenology, will deny. It has done this in many ways. For my present 

urpose, however, it will be sufficient to mention one or two only. 

hrenology first fully unfolded and established this great and rr ref 

rinciple of education, that each and every power of the mind—intel- 
ectual, moral, and instinctive—can be strengthened and developed only 
by its own activity ; and that this activity can be excited only by placin 
the power in relation to its appropriate objects or phenomena. It too 
this truth, as it did other walks relating to the mind, out of the domain 
of vague generalities—of common sense sagacity—and gave it to the 
absoluteness, and certainty, and simplicity of a demonstrable law. And 
it is the primal law of education—its very seminal principle. Disregarded 
has it always been, in all systems of education ; disregarded it still is, for 


the most part, both in theory and in practice. The higher powers of the 

mind, for instance, such as Reverence, Conscientiousness, and Benevo- 

lence, have been generally appealed to, through the exclusive medium of 

the knowing faculties; and how universally unanswered has been the 

appeal! Men have asked of the mind, bread, and it has given thema 

stone; and 7 should it not, since the boon was not rightly asked? I 
? 


know very well, that, within a short period, many persons, not professed 
disciples of phrenology, have begun to see this truth, and to vindicate, 
ably and zealously, its immense practical importance. None the less 
true is it, also, that for whatever of genuine insight these persons have 
obtained of this fundamental doctrine, are they more or less indebted to 
the principles and developments of phrenology.” 

“ Another truth, whieh I claim to have been first authoritatively 
asserted and demonstrated by phrenology, as a law of the mental consti- 
tution, is this ;—that every separate power and capacity of the human 
mind can be developed and strengthened only by developing and 
exciting its own peculiar, individual activity ; and thet, therefore, the 
education of each and every faculty is dependent wholly upon those 
means and influences which increase, or diminish, or control this 
activity and strength. That power of the mind which takes cognisance 
of the relations of numbers, can be educated only through its own instru- 
mentality; it can acquire skill and faculty in eakalatiog these relations, 
only by calculating them; and just in proportion to the amount of its 
original vigour, and of its educated activity, will be its strength and 
capabilities. This is strictly true of every intellectual power, and it is 
as true of the animal instincts as it is of the knowing faculties. The 
love of children is made strong and fervent by loving children. Hate 
becomes a burning and ferocious passion only by hating. And, further- 
more, as strictly true as this is of the intellect and the instincts, is it of 
all the higher sentimeats. Hope can be nourished only by its own 
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ambrosial food—the bright colours, the ever-blossoming flowers, the 
fairy enchantments of the future. Conscientiousness—that deep-seated 
sentiment of right and wrong—that stern monitor within us—can be 
crowned with the ~ er which it was designed to possess, only by 
our being ~~ Ideality—that versatile power—constituting, as it may 
be said to do, the wings of the spirit, can acquire strength and freedom 
only by soaring aloft into a pure and celestial atmosphere, and by visit- 
ing, in the heavens and on the earth, those scenes of beauty, and 
sublimity, and order—those manifestations of the perfect, the excellent, 
and the hir—whieb have been created for its gratification. Benevolence 
can be quickened into a divine and soothing sentiment only by our being 
compassionate and humane.” 

“There is another great elementary truth, bearing Pgs | upon the 
subject of education, which, like the one alread spoken of, was first 
clearly demonstrated, as a natural law of man’s spiritual being, by 
phrenology. I mean that of the absolute rule and superiority, which the 
Author of the mind has conferred on the religious and disinterested sen- 
timents, over all the other powers. Phrenology has not merely pointed 
out the only effective method of educating these sentiments, but it has 
vindicated for them their inalienable supremacy. Far be it from me, I 
say again, as I have said in another connection, to arrogate for phren- 
ology the merit of having discovered, or of having first promulgated, the 
truth of which I now speak. No one, I trust, will suppose me guilty of 
such ignorance, or of such presumption. Always has it been taught, by 
the wise and the good, every where, and throughout all time, eloquently 
in their precepts, and more eloquently still in their happy and beneficent 
lives, and in their deaths of serenity and triumphant hope. It is the 
declaration of prophets and apostles—it is the song of the seraphim—it 
is the great lesson of Christ—it is the voice of God. Nevertheless, it is 
true, that to phrenol belongs the high distinction of having placed 
this doctrine on the high basis of demonstration—of having fixed it 
immutably, in the very organisation of humanity, one of its central and 
everlasting laws. 

“This truth, like the other of which I have spoken, is almost univer- 
sally disregarded. In all systems of education, the intellectual powers 
are almost exclusively considered: a very subordinate place is assigned 
to the higher sentiments ; and herein consists one of the most melancholy 
and disastrous errors of these systems. Almost the whole surface of the 
civilised world is spread over with schoolhouses for the nurture of the 
infant intellect; and universities are built, and professorships are 
endowed, to aid in its maturer training. I do not complain that this 
has been done, but that the other has been left undone. One of the 
highest ends, even of intellectual culture, is almost entirely overlooked 
and neglected—that of promoting the development, and regulating the 
action of the moral ol religious feelings, and of ministering, directly 
or indirectly, to their good. 

“Tt is not my purpose, in this address, to attempt any thing farther 
than to state some of the general tendencies and results of the phreno- 
logical doctrines, accompanied with such iltustrations as may be neces- 
sary to render them intelligible. I cannot, of course, go very full into 
the details of their practical operation. I wish, however, here, to be 
indulged in a few remarks of this latter character. Free and liberal 
gcvernments have thought it their safety as well as their duty, to pro- 
vide for, and encourage, general education. The axiom is, that popular 
intelligence is the only sure support and safe guardian of popular 
government. Ali political institutions, resting, to any considerable 
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extent, on tne popular or democratic principle, reeognise this relation ; 
they profess to rely upon it for their stability, and efficiency for good. 
What I wish to say is this:—If the education on which popular govern- 
ment is to rest, be the education of the intellect merely, then it leans on 
a broken reed. How is it here, at home, in this federal republic? Will 
intellectual culture alone, perfect and universal as it can be made, 
secure to us the permanency and the purity of our institutions ? Will 
it keep inviolate the spirit of rational liberty, which pervades and conse- 
crates the written charter of our rights ? Will it hold unbroken, the 
links of that chain which binds these states together ? Will it prove a 
sufficient —, for national peace, prosperity, and happiness? Can 
we confide to it the keeping of our hearth-stones and our altars? Will 
it guard us in the business of the day ? Will it be round about us—a 
tutelary presence—in the watches of the night? No! never, never, 
never! Unless the sense of right and wrong, between man and man, 
be ripened to a hardier growth amongst us than it has ever yet attained 
—unless the true and great relation, which every man sustains to all 
other men, be better understood, and felt more warmly than it ever yet 
has been—unless reverence and love for whatever is exalted above us in 
nuine excellence and glory be more cherished than it now is—unless, 
in short, the moral, social, and religious sentiments are made to receive 
that regular, systematic, and general culture, which is now bestowed, 
almost entirely, upon the intellect ;—then, as surely as there is certainty 
in science, ot truth in revelation, shall we come short of our true great- 
ness; nay, more—then is there, for our institutions, no safety in the 
—— and no security in the future. What are these institutions? 
ave they, in themselves, any principle of preservation or of perpetuity ? 
What is this written charter, which we are taught so much to prize and 
venerate? [s it any thing but ink and parchment? Nothing. You may 
raise the naked intellect of this whole nation to its highest attainable 
int, and you only prepare and accumulate the elements in whose 
ery collision this charter shall be consumed like tow. You may sut- 
round it with a whole cohort of gallant champions, whose hearts shall 
be as large, and whose arms shall be as strong, as those of your own 
great defender of its integrity and its worth—all in vain.” 

“ Phrenology, by demonstrating the primary faculties of the mind 
and their relations, first rendered intelligible the infinite variety of 
thought and action in individuals. Extending ‘the same principles 
from the individual to the race—from the one person, thinking and 
acting to-day, to the many hundreds or millions of like persons, — 
and acting at any time, and all times, in the past—it solves the riddle o 
history—it interprets the great events of time. Beautifully unfolding 
itself in the process of this interpretation, shall we find, every where, 
Law. Chance disappears, and we see that, throughout all that multitu- 
dinous thought and action of humanity, constituting its history—in all 
its fightings, from the first fratricide down to the battle of Waterloo—in 
all its arts—in all its literature—in its religion—in its laws—in its 
politics—in its love, and in its hate—in its wisdom, and in its perver- 
sity—in its migrations, in its conquests, in its discoveries—in the mata- 
tions of empires, as truly as in the phases of individual Jife—is there 
nothing fortuitous, nothing accidental, nothing anomalous. We have 
only to apply to all this the true principles of human nature, as they are 
now expounded by phrenology, and its obscurity is dissipated—its appa- 
rent contradictions are reconciled—the seemingly inextricable confusion 
in which its elements are mingled is cleared up. As the sea—alike in 
its vast aggregate, and its every atom—alike in its rest and in its wrath— 
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is still subject to the laws of gravity and motion, so is the great tide— 
as it has been called—of human affairs—in its ebb, and in its fiow—in 
its agitation, and its repose—obedient ever to the few and simple laws 
which God has impressed upon it.” 

“ Among the a errors which phrenology will one day, I trust, be 
instrumental in removing, is that of excluding religious instruction from 
our public schools. Speculative theology has been confounded with 
religious feeling and duty; and, under a government like our own, 
where there is perfect freedom of belief, and where there is no esta- 
blished religion—it would be better to say no established form of 
theology—the introduction of religious culture into public seminaries of 
education is thought to be impracticable. It is supposed to be incom- 
patible with the equality of right, and liberty of conscience in matters of 
faith, so much vaunted amonst us. 1 thiok the true science of mind 
shows this to be all wrong. There are many systems of theology— 
those of Christian theology are nearly as numerous as are the saints in 
the Catholic’s calendar—but there is only one religion. Whatever be 
the form which this angel spirit may assume—whatever be the drapery 
which it wears—still is it the same celestial visitant, fitting the soul of 
man alike for the performance of its duties on the earth, and for the 
fruition of its hope in heaven—its strength, its solace, and its ornament. 
And this religion ought to be made a matter of universal and efficient 
culture. Could the religious and moral powers—could Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Marvellousness, Hope, Veneration, and Ideality—be 
only so far systematically and generally educated, as is the intellect of 
this nation, an advancement would be made in public order, happiness, 
and prosperity, such as the wildest dreamers about human perfectibility 
have hardly imagined.” 

“The adaptation of the pewers of the human mind, and, also, of the 
organisation and functions of the human body, to the physical constitu- 
tion of things—to the residence of man on the earth—is no new subject 
either of study or of admiration. It constitutes, as you well know, one 
of the fairest and richest fields of natural theology; and has long fur- 
nished manifold and significant evidence of the being and agency of an 
almighty and benevolent God. All these varied and beautiful relation- 
ships and adaptations have been rendered, by the clear and new light 
which phrenology has shed upon the faculties of the mind, more mani- 
fest a more wonderful than they had ever before appeared. I pass by 
this theme with reluctance. Many voices are calling out to us to stop— 
many hands beckon to us to pause and to ponder it. Colour holds to 
our eyes her prism, and asks us to look; Tune touches her harp-strings, 
and invites us to listen. The connection which the Creator has seen 
fit to establish, during the present state of our existence, between the 
mental and physical constitution of man—imparting, as this connection 
does, to bodily Jabour the dignity of moral action—and making, as this 
connection so manifestly does, obedience to the physiological laws a 
moral duty ;—the relation between the knowing and reasoning powers. 
on the one hand, and the properties and laws of the entire universe o: 
matter, on the other—accurately adapted, as this relation is, to excite 
and develope the perceptive and reflective faculties—demonstrating, as 
it does, the constantly and illimitably progressive character of science 
and knowledge ;—the delightful correspondence which exists between 
all our social faculties, on the one hand, and our social relations and 
the discipline of life on the other, transforming evil into good, endow- 
ing it with a blessed and beneficent ministry ;—between Ideality and all 
forms and expressions in nature and in art, in spirit and in matter, of 
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the beautiful ;—between Marvellousness and all that’ wonder and 
mystery of man’s being and environment, which science, instead of dis- 
sipating and clearing up, only deepens and increases ;—between Vene- 
ration and whatever is exalted above us—its worthiest and truest object 
being none else than God himself;—between that supremacy of the 
moral and religious sentiments, which the Father of our spirits has 
instituted, and the continual advancement in all happiness and well- 
being of humanity—thus rendering this advancement not probable, but 
certain—the necessary and inevitable result of man’s constitution :—all 
these, and many other like considerations, are crowding upon us. They 
are all pertinent to our argument. They have all received new elucida- 
tion, new value, and new interest from phrenology, and they thus tend, 
in their turn, to establish and confirm its truth.” 





ARTICLE VI. 


CASE OF MONO-MANIA. 


Mr. Eprror,— 


As your journal claims to be a repository of phrenological faets, 
allow me to present for publication in it, the following striking “ fact, 


confirmatory and illustrative of the truth” of this science. 

In March last, I visited the Philadelphia Almshouse, in company 
with Mr. Keyser, one of the guardians of that institution, and Mr. 
Sampson, of London, with several other gentlemen, all curious to 
witness a test of the truth of phrenology. After having been shown 
the plan, management, and operations, of that noble institution, which 
cannot but commend itself to the intellect and taste, as well as to the 
humanity of the observer, we commenced an application of the prin- 
ciples of phrenology to its inmates. Among others, we visited the 
cell of one who was suffering under a dreadful attack of mono-mania. 
They were compelled to apply to her the strait jacket, and confine 
her within the walls of her cell. It was in this situation that we saw 
her. As she knew Mr. Keyser, who regularly visited the institution. 
and that it was his business to attend to the requests and wants of its 
inmates, soon after we entered the room, she cried out at the top of 
her voice, “‘ Mr. Keyser, put a dozen Spanish leeches over each ear; 
put a dozen Spanish leeches over each ear.” ‘* What is the matter with 
your ears?’’ said Mr. K. ‘Oh, my head, my head,” was her reply. 
“« What part of your head is it that pains you?” said I. ‘Is it this 
part ?’’ putting my hand upon the top of her head. ‘ No, not there ; 
it is between my ears,” said the raging, distressed maniac. ‘ Puta 
dozen Spanish leeches over each ear ; put a dozen Spanish leeches over 
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each ear.” 1 placed my fingers upon the organ of Destructiveness, 
whieh was very large, and felt excessive heat there, and there only ; 
and pointed out the fact to those’ present. As I pressed my hand 
snugly upon the organ, she cried out, “ Oh, take care, you hurt me.” 
Hoping to get relief thereby, she allowed me to examine her head ; 
and whenever my fingers touched the organ of Destructiveness, she 
would ery out, ‘‘ There it is—take care, you hurt me, you hurt me:” 
but when the other parts of her head were touched, she uniformly 
answered, ‘* Not there, not there.” She called for some water. It 
was brought to her by a coloured girl, towards whom she showed 
every demonstration of rage and revenge. Her hands being confined, 
she tried to spit in her face, and heaped upon her, and also upon the 
superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum, every opprobrious epithet 
which her demoniacal fury could invent. Both before and after we 
entered her cell, she hallooed, or rather yelled, with her utmost 
strength of voice; and it was the fierce yell of maddened destructive- 
ness, freighted with the bitterest eurses, the most vindictive threats, 
and every manifestation of violence and hatred. 

The principal point worthy of attention in this fact, is the following 
coineidence, viz.—first, we find excessive heat externally, and excru- 
ciating pain internally, in the precise spot where is located the 
phrenological organ of Destructiveness ; and that this pain and heat 
occur in no other part of the head. Secondly, the feeling or faculty 
of Destructiveness was the subject of morbid excitement, and this con- 
stituted the sole cause of her derangement. The physical organ of 
Destructiveness was doubtless highly inflamed; and its faculty was 
the only one thus preternaturally excited: The coincidence needs 
no comment. The fact is of that class which leaves no chance for 
evasion ; and no person ean Consistently explain away the inference, 
viz. that a relation does exist between that portion of the brain 
affected in this case, and the faculty, which was simultaneously and 


sympathetically affected. 


0. S. Fow er. 


P. 8S. This communication has been shown to Mr. Keyser, who 
testifies to the accuracy and correctness of the facts, as they are stated 
above. Since making the above statement, Mr. Sampson, also, has 
kindly handed me the following memorandum of the same fact, 
copied verbatim from his note book, as he recorded it, with others, 
on the evening (March 16) of his return from the Almshouse :— 

“ From one part of the long passage, screams of the most violent 
kind were incessantly uttered; they proceeded from the room of a 
woman who was now under the restraint of a strait waistcoat, and 
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who, according to an account which was given by one of the 
attendants, was in such a state of furious excitement, that she tore 
every thing to pieces, even her food, the moment she could lay hands 
upon it. She was alone, fastened to the. chair in which she was 
placed, with foaming lips, and uttering the wildest yells of frantic and. 
impotent rage. Upon our entering, she began to pour forth her com- 
plaints, her words changing at intervals into discordant outeries. 
Upon an examination of her head by Mr. Fowler, to which, after 
having been kindly spoken to, she submitted, the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness was found to be exceedingly large, and in such a state of 
feverish action, that its increased temperature was distinctly per- 
ceptible. Upon being asked what was the matter with her, she 
exclaimed, ‘that her head pained her—that she wanted a dozen 
Spanish leeches over each ear—that she heard something continually 
buzzing in her ears, and that she would bear it no longer,’ and then 
she went again into a fit of rage, stamping and swearing, and calling 
upon God. At first, while Mr. Fowler was examining her head, she 
remained tolerably quiet; but when he placed his hand upon the 
organ of Destructiveness, she started as suddenly as if he had touched 
an open wound, exclaiming at the same moment, ‘ There—there— 
that’s the place ; you hurt me as you touch me!’ ” 





Southern Medical and Surgical Journal. Edited by Mitton Anraony, 
- M.D. Augusta, Ga, ’ 


We have received the December number of this Journal, Our 
acknowledgments are due to the editor, for his favourable notice of the 
Phrenological Journal, and the entire insertion of our prospectus. We 
regret, however, that he has not yet found sufficient evidence to convince 
him of the truth of phrenology, and its just claims to be called a science. 
But we most heartily commend the liberal and candid views, expressed 
in the following extract :— 


. “Still we are pleased with the avowed objects of the work [Phreno- 
logical Journal] before us, and shall be pleased to see truth on this sub- 
ject as well as on others, placed beyond the reach of controversy. We 

ave no prejudice against phrenology or its enlightened and prudent 
advocates, or partiality for its opposers, which we wish to sustain. If, 
therefore, there be truth in its compatibility with anatomical faets, in its 
harmony with ‘the truths of revelation,’ &c., we shall be pleased to see 
these facts demonstrated.” 


We are confident, that, when any person has taken this ground 
respecting phrenology, and is disposed to investigate thoroughly all the 
facts and evidences in its support, he will scarcely fail of being convinced 
of its truth and importance. A mind entirely unbiased and truly philo- 
sophical, must, from its very nature, yield assent to the evidence of truth. 
If, therefore, phrenology be true, and its evidences are properly pre- 
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sented, they will necessarily produce conviction in sucha mind. And 
such, we believe, has invariably been the case in the whole history of 
phrenology. . : 

again endorse a sentiment contained in our prospectus, but more 
fully expressed in the following extract from the Southern Medical and 
Surgical Journal :— 


“We really trust that, as the pages of the only American Phreno- 
logical Journal are fairly open to all respectful objections and enquiries, 
and to the publication of facts which militate against the truth of the 
science of phrenology, its pages may become the means of removing all 
the obscuring rubbish, and revealing the truths of nature in this depart- 
ment of science, whether they be for or against phrenology.” 

“For the sake of truth, we hope sincerely that the editor (of the 
Phrenological Journal) will not ‘suffer its beauty and richness to be 
obscured by untempered zeal; for this is only necessary to help a bad 
cause, by leading the attention off from the contemplation of the error; 
and when brought into operation in favour of a cause, stands as prima 
facia evidence of its want of truth. Truth has an intrinsic worth and 
power too great for it not to prevail; and against which, though beaten 
on and overwhelmed by successive tides of error, will withstand every 
assault ; and which, though consumed like a phenix, will, like this pro- 
totype, rise renewed from the ruins of the conflagration, and ultimately 
maintain its glorious majesty. if, then, phrenology be indeed founded 
on the rock of truth, it needs no unhallowed aid of this kind for its sup- 


rt. It does not need that its competitors be dragged down from their 
t elevation ; but will rise to more glory by its greater exaltation above 


them.” 


We most cordially respond to every sentence and word in the last quota- 
tion above, from the same Journal. While we hope to do justice to the 
advocates of phrenology, we trust we shall never be guilty of treating 
disrespectfully its opponents. Had the latter always discussed the 
merits of phrenology understandingly, and treated its advocates honour- 
ably, there would never have been any occasion to resort to “ violent 
abuse or untempered zeal” for its support.- But whatever errors may 
have been committed thus far on either side, we do believe there is that 
“intrinsic worth and power” in the truth of phrenology, which, by its 
own merits, “ will prevail,” and “withstand every assault.” As we 
have previously stated, and again repeat, “all honest and respectful 
objections to phrenology shall Be heard and treated by us with kindness. 
But the captious and cavillers will ensure to themselves our silent con- 
tempt; and the ignorant pretender, who seeks to overthrow a science 
be re he will not be at the pains to investigate, may expect a merited 
rebuke. 


Dr. Barber in Scotland. 

We learn from the Gl w Courier, of Nov. 3d, 1838, that Dr. 
Barber, formerly Professor of Elocution in Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and well known as a popular lecturer on Phrenology, in 
various parts of the United States, was then about to commence a course 
of lectures on his favourite science in Glasgow. The same paper con- 
tains an interesting aceount of his visit to the Glasgow Bridewell. Dr. 
B. was very successful in his delineations of character. The two follow- 
ing facts, selected from the account, which it appears was drawn up by 
Dr. Weir, will serve as specimens of Dr. B.’s phrenological skill, and 
also tend to confirm the truth of phrenology. 
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“A boy, apparently about 16 years of age; fine, open countenance, but 
with a somewhat wild, eccentric stare: forehead full—large blue eyes— 
temperament sanguine, nervous—very little educated, and that little ob- 
tained in Bridewell. Mr. Barber said, ‘here are pretty good intellectual 
powers; moral region, however, is shallow; Conscientic and Firm- 
ness very deficient ; perceptive organs good, particularly Language, which 
is rather large : Combativeness and Destructiveness little above moderate, 
but Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness large. This boy is probably a great 
thief. He will be of rather an obliging disposition—his temper mild— 
certainly not violent. He will learn easily, and still improve through 
good moral example. Has probably been often confined for theft. This 
is not a lad who would be likely to commit murder, or do any violent 
action.” Mr. Brebner, the governor of Bridewell said: ‘This boy is 
clever and obliging, gives us no trouble, learns any thing very easily, is a 
good steady worker, and has been six times confined here for theft. I 
am very doubtful if he will ever give up his thieving propensities.’ ” 

“ A woman, apparently between 20 and 30 years of age; ‘tempera- 
ment lymphatic; countenance dull and heavy-looking ; intellectual re- 
gion poorly developed; moral region, average; small Philoprogenitive- 
ness; large Destructiveness, and very large Approbativeness.’ After a 
few minutes’ examination of this case, Mr. Barber said, ‘I wish to ask a 
question about this woman. From the small size of Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and the large Destructiveness, if she should ever have an illegiti- 
mate child, I should not be surprised if she were to murder it; at least 
she might be tempted by circumstances to do so.” The woman had been 
tried at Glasgow, and condemned to be executed for throwing her child 
into the Paisley canal. The sentence was afterwards commuted into 
imprisonment. It is not necessary to say that Mr. Barber could not pos- 
sibly have had the least idea of such a case being in Bridewell. Indeed, 
he had just arrived in Glasgow, and his visit to the prison was entirely 
accidental and unpremeditated.” 


We received a letter, dated New York, 2ist December, 1838, from 
Mr. George Combe, objecting to the statement made in our,third 
number, page 88, that he had “endorsed” certain views rela to 
man’s moral nature as sound phrenology, by reprinting a large edition 
of a little work appended to his Constitution of Man (Ticknor’s edition, 
Boston, 1836). We beg to state, that all that was intended by us in 
using the word “endorsed,” was that the chapter reprinted by Mr. 
Combe contained, in his estimation, sound phrenology, otherwise he 
would not have sanctioned its publication and circulation, to give cur- 
rency to the science among religious persons. It was not intended, 
either directly or indirectly, by implication, to convey the idea thet Mr. 
Combe endorsed also its religious sentiments. Mr. Combe, in his letter 
to us, states that he desires to have his name connected with phrenology 
alone, and not with particular religious doctrines, as he considers it at 
once the privilege and the duty of each religious persuasion first to 
ascertain whether phrenology itself be true, and after having done so, to 
apply it to their own tenets. Mr. Combe’s name does not appear on the 
chapter republished by his desire, so that it rests on its own merits alone, 
which have commended it to the British public. 





Phrenology in Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Buffalo Whig and Journal of Jan. 
2d, 1839, contains an interesting account of the increasing interest in 
the science of phrenology in that city, particularly as connected with 
the lectures of Mr. J. S. Grimes. We have heard before, from various 
sources, favourable reports of the lectures of this gentleman in behalf of 
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pbrenology; and we should be happy to bear further particulars upon 
this subject, either from him, or from some triend of the science in that 
vicinity. The following extract is from the Buflalo Journal of Jan. 2d :— 
“ Phrenology,—T he growing interest which our community manifests 
in this science—the science of the human mind—is truly gratifying, to 
all who justly appreciate the great importance of a rational and accu- 
rately based mental philosophy: but while we congratulate each other 
upon the important fact, we should do great injustice to omit mentioning 
the efforts of the individual to whose exertions we are mainly indebted. 
We allude to Mr. Grimes, the phrenolugist, who has for more than a year 
past made his residence in this city, and whose efforts and constant ap- 
pat for the advancement and perfection of phrenology, we believe 
ave seldom been equalled, by previous devotees. He is a phrenologist, 
both by profession and practice, and he certainly embraces within his 
labours, the aoa of his science to an extent far greater than any 
other phrenologist with whom we have met.” 


e, N. Y.—A flourishing Phrenological Society has been formed 
ia this village, and its members have recently ordered 20 copies of the 
Phrenological Journal. May success attend their inquiries for truth, and 
should they meet with any interesting facts in their investigations in our 
new science, we hope they will report them for the pages of the Journal. 


As a fact, showing the general and increasing interest in the science 
of phrenology, we find on the list of subscribers to this Journal, the 
names of persons, who have voluntarily forwarded their subscriptions, 
— ene states in the Union, besides several from Texas and the 

adas. 


Mr. Combe is now delivering a regular course of sixteen lectures on 

hrenology in this city. We are happy to state, that his audiences thus 
fat have been unusually large. His lectures are delivered in the new 
hall connected with the Philadelphia Museum. It is estimated that from 
five to seven hundred persons attend these lectures. We think it safe 
to say, that the average number will considerably exceed five hundred. 
The character of his audiences is very intellectual, heing composed of 
the most respectable classes in the city. Large numbers of the medical 
profession, including several A mapas in the medical institutions, are 
among his regular hearers. e reception of Mr. Combe’s lectures thus 
far, and their prospective influence in establishing the truth of phrenology 
and propagating its principles, in this country, is quite encouraging. 


We have taken copious notes of Mr. Combe’s lectures, and shall pre- 
sent an abstract of some of the most interesting, in future numbers of 
this Journal. We have been particular to obtain a minute and correct 
account of nearly all the facts stated by him, and our readers will be 
favoured with most of these in due time. 


We acknowledge with much pleasure the reception of several letters 
from different gentlemen, highly approving the character of the Phreno- 
logical Journal; and, at the same time, pledging their co-operation in 
= contributions to its pages, and in making efforts to extend its 
circulation. 


We would here state, that if any editors, who have published our 
prospectus, or given (what may be an equivalent) an editorial notice of 
the work, do not receive our Journal regularly; or if any numbers have 
been omitted, we wish they would remind us of the same, by forwarding 
a copy of their paper, and the mistake shal] be immediately corrected. 





